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great wealth" instead of a trusted acquaintance, perhaps a rather close 
friend. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Kennan's work is a distinct contribution, and a 
readable one as well. The maintenance of a certain personal detach- 
ment throughout would have added something of value ; as it is, the reader 
must take the story from different presentations and must form his own 
conclusions. 

Chapters on the history of the Southern Pacific. By Stuart Daggett. 
(New York: The Ronald press, 1922. 470 p.) 

Primarily a study in economics, that of the rise of a great railroad 
system, this book of Mr. Daggett's will be welcomed by all who are in- 
terested in problems connected with the history of the United States in 
the past half century or more. Especially those who believe that some 
sort of guiding thread is to be found in the economic revolution which 
has been manifesting itself in this country since the civil war will prize 
a work which traces with meticulous care the evolution of a transporta- 
tion unit so interwoven with the destinies of a large section of the west 
and the southwest. 

It is easy to believe the author when he says in his preface that the 
volume is the result of work which "has been more or less actively in 
progress over a period of eight years so that there has been more than 
usual opportunity for checking, comparison of views, and the testing of 
material. ' ' Not content, as no student would be, with the results which 
would come from consulting the easily accessible reports and secondary 
accounts, he has delved into a mass of source material composed of offi- 
cial publications, like that of the United States Pacific railway commis- 
sion, court reports, federal, state, and local records, private letters which 
have been made available, newspapers by the hundreds, pamphlet liter- 
ature, and railway reports of all kinds. The result is a readable, clear, 
and very interesting story of the railroad from the days of its inception 
to the time when the question of the Southern Pacific's control over the 
"Western Pacific went before the supreme court in 1921. As might be 
expected, preponderant attention is given to the financial aspects of the 
career of this railroad. Nevertheless there is an abundance of descriptive 
matter which makes men like Collis P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, 
Mark Hopkins, Theodore Dehone Judah, Charles Croker, David D. Col- 
ton, and a score of others live and seem like real human beings. 

Relatively more attention is paid to the fortunes of the road down to 
about 1899, and the period after E. H. Harriman entered into control 
is somewhat summarily sketched. In part this is due undoubtedly to 
the conscious purpose of the author; furthermore, the type of material 
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upon which Mr. Daggett relies is more abundant for the earlier period 
than for the later. The reader, however, regrets that it was not possible 
to give a treatment equally full in the later period, the interest in which 
is revived not only by the late opinions of the supreme court but by the 
newly issued biography of Edward H. Harriman. 

The book is equipped with a full and usable index, but there is no col- 
lected bibliography, which would have been appreciated. In part this 
lack is supplied by the copious documentation which substantiates the 
facts on which the author bases his conclusions, but the loss is felt none 
the less. 

Taken all in all, the book is a distinct contribution to the later period 
of the history of the United States. Mr. Daggett has also by his book 
called attention to the relatively unworked field which lies in develop- 
ment of railway transportation of the country. When one contemplates 
the number of aggregations deserving the name of railway systems which 
as yet are unstudied in any adequate manner one feels under still deeper 
obligation to Mr. Daggett for setting the pace and providing a standard 

for his followers in the field. T ~ „ 

L. B. Shippee 

The covered wagon. By Emerson Hough. (New York: D. Appleton 
and company, 1922. 379 p. $2.00) 

Now and then a writer of fiction takes for the background of his story 
an historical setting and so succeeds in depicting the spirit of a bygone 
day that the work deserves attention even in a periodical devoted to more 
serious productions. Such success is that attained by Mr. Hough in his 
Covered wagon. The plot has its setting in the stirring days of the late 
forties and brings out admirably the forces which impelled men and 
women to forsake the older settlements and undertake the wearisome 
miles which lay between the Missouri and Oregon. 

This story deals specifically with the Oregon trail of 1848. While its 
principal characters, of course, are creatures of the author's brain, many 
a frontiersman whose name is familiar to those who have followed the 
tale of western development is brought forward ; Kit Carson, Jim Bridg- 
er, and others whose careers were none the less romantic because they 
were real pass before the reader. 

As an interpretation of the forces which were at work up and down the 
Mississippi valley and which entered into the conquest of the lands be- 
yond the mountains there are few writings, in fiction form or otherwise, 
which equal this presentation. Mr. Hough has used to good purpose the 
store of information which he has culled by many years of study, and he 
has the art to make the past live in his tale. 



